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If I consider merely iny own feelings (says Clifford), and
ask what evidence they give of anything beyond them, it-'
seems to me that I must answer no evidence at all. ... If
I say that such and such things existed at some previous
time, I mean that, if I had been there, I could have perceived
them. If I say that there is hydrogen in the sun, I mean
that, if I could get any of that gas, I should be able to burn
it in oxygen, and produce exactly the same impressions on
my senses as those which, in the aggregate, I call water.

It is true that these words betray a certain
.vacillation of thought, which is not confined to
this special passage. But they show us quite
sufficiently that the initial problem hi question
was fully perceived by Clifford. If we say that
an atom is the ultimate unit of things, we mean
by an atom something that, were our senses fine
enough, would exist for us as an individual
feeling. And Clifford saw that it way needful to
maintain science as something more than the
analysis of the feelings of the individual. The
progress of philosophy in this respect, Clifford
said, began with Berkeley, ' who establshed, in a
security that has never yielded to attack, the
subjective character of the world of phenomena :
that this world I perceive .is my perceptions,
and nothing more.7 But besides these percep-
tions, said Berkeley, there is also a spirit, a
that perceives them. And 'to get rid,7 says